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costs.1 The wide range of administrative control is illustrated
in the Marketing Act of 1937, which enabled the establish-
ment of boards, representative of producers in different
branches of agriculture, with extensive power over the process
of marketing, including the distribution of quantities, the
fixing of prices, and the grading and standardizing of products.
Import and export prohibitions may be enforced by proclam-
ation, but the prime aim of the legislation is to achieve
regulation by the producers themselves. A National Market-
ing Council is empowered generally to supervise marketing
schemes and advise the minister of agriculture. Most
agrarian protection has been given only to certain weak forms
of agriculture which are least adapted to the environment,
and it has doubtless hampered the best use of natural
resources. The attempt, for example, in the past to achieve
national self-sufficiency in wheat by prohibiting import except
under licence, not merely raised the costs of food for the
general public, but speeded soil exhaustion by diverting
many farmers from that pastoralism best designed to conserve
the natural veld from the evil of erosion. Sugar in Natal,
as in Queensland, has received most forms of state direction:
protection from outside competitors, price-fixing, government
allotment of sugar farms, and limitation of production. Many
types of agrarian aid, such as subsidized housing and assisted
purchase of livestock, made tariff protection almost in-
escapable.
The restraints upon imports and the bonusing of exports
were in some measure forced upon the Union by the shrinkage
in commodity markets, which accompanied the tendencies in
Europe towards autarky after 1925, and by the overcapital-
ization of agriculture consequent, as in other countries, upon
a previous period of extravagant growth. But highly
important is the strong bargaining position of the agrarian
interest within the state, which aggressively pushed the
policy of self-sufficiency further than in any other Dominion.
1See critical analysis of C. S. Richards, "Subsidies, Quotas, Tariffs and the
Excess Cost of Agriculture in South Africa" (South African Journal of Economics,
Sept., 1935); F. J. van Biljon, State Interference in So-uth Africa, especially chapters
V and VI. Much information is contained in Third Interim Report of the Indus-
trial and Agricultural Requirements Commission (1941).